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Deem not, GzxrIx Sritr ! that, Presumpt- 
ion, which only wears Presumption's garb. 
If I have given language to beings of thy 
creation — my pen was not guided by vanity 
in doing 80! —— if thy, pen governed thee — 
not thou it,**— my Spirits govern me — not 
I them. Warmed by thy native fire — thou 
hast conducted me through paths, that thy 
„fancy has scattered over with rose - buds of 
delight.“ — — Moved by Maria's piteous 
lesson on her pipe, I flew with thee from thy 
chaise — placed myself on the bank, on which 
thou sattest with her — I saw thee dry her 
A 2 
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tears — then thy own — then hers — then 
Steep thy handkerchief in thy own again. — 
And when thou askedst her, — what the like- 
ness between thee and her goat — I saw 
thy reflection written on thy countenance. " 
— — Alas! thought I — that maxim, which 
tells us, we are blind to errors of our own, 
may be further urged — — We are someti- 
mes blind even to our virtues. Yes! thou, 
Gentle Yorrcx! — thou, at that very mo- 
ment, provedst, how little thy feelings — $0 
placid — so urbane — so much in unison 
with pity — how livle they partook the 


nature of a brute. — — — 


*) I do intieat the candid Reader, to believe me, that it 
was from the humblest conviction of what a beast Man 
is, that 1 asked the question. STERNE. 
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T have followed my uncle Toby, and his 
faithful Trim, in the field — when their 
brows have been twined with laurel — or 
with cypreſs — or with myrtle — — I have 
seen their advances — their retreats — their 


defeats — their victories — and their amours 


— their generosity — their simplicity — and 
their humanity. ——— I followed my uncle 
Toby to Le Fevre's bed-side; and saw him 
open the curtain with that frankneſs — ,,the 
cause, not the effect, of familiarity ;* — and if, 
when that sweet youth knelt by the bedside 
of his father — kissed the ring that hung sus- 
pended from his neck— and bathed his hand 
(which was waxing cold) with the innocent 
tears of a fond child — — if then the tears, 
that rolled down the cheek of my uncle Toby, 
in unison with young Le Fevre's, transmitted 
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their dew upon my cheek — iwas thon. 


Gentle Yoricx/! that touched my soul with 


sympathy. 


I. ) too, mingled in the dance — where 
RELIGION, Shaking the gloomy folds from 
her forehead, stepped it hand in hand with 
Min rn — her countenance open, free, and 
uncompressed ; — — and, though her heart 
beat lightly — still was her eye inclined to 
Heaven, — while IX R ocrx cx and a glowing 
$1 -set brightened up the scene. —— I would 
rather see her thus engaged— or kneeling on 
a wheat -sheaf at an harvest- home, — than 


prostrate at an Altar carved and gilt by Arr. 


*) I thought I beheld Religion mixing in the dance. 
The Grace, Sentimental Journey. 
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singing Te Deum — for a blood - stained 
Victory. — — — 

I have heard my father speculate, how 
men might learn virtue — and seen my uncle 
Toby, and Trim — give an example, how to 
practise it! — — I have turned my head with 
honest Toby, as he has been sitting at his 
supper — and detected Trim, in disobedience 
to the commands of his superior officer — 
standing behind his chair, instead of Sitting — 
(Generons mutiny ! ) — — My knee has then 
sympathised with Trim's knee — and my 
heart with Toby's heart; — for, in such mo- 
ments, a sensation made up of pity, dash'd 
with a shade of anger, came across the fee- 
lings of my uncle Toby, and blunted his ap- 
petite. — — My heart, with his, beat lighter 
and lighter, as Trim gradually seated him- 


Ns ne 
self; — and when Toby found, his faithful 
and modest Trim was sitting — each mouth- 
ful, then, was certain to refresh him. 
BzroveD Yoricx! — — if, in reading 
thee, TI learned to feel, — and, in feeling, to 
admire thee! — — is it not one of the sim- 


plest movements of Nature— in admiring — 
I attempt to imitate thee? — — Thus shelt'- 
ring myself behind NaTuzxe, (whom thou 
lovedst as tenderly as young Le Fevre loved 
his father) — I pray thy Spirit, not to cast 
its gentle eye upon me, as on PRESUMPTION 
—— but rather as one—— who, in imitating 
thee, is but seeking to cultivate a closer 
knowledge — — with the sources of thy 


feelings. 


| 
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— — That Spirit — cried my father — 
which fired the Athenian soul, when Aristides 
led forth his legions, seems to auimate them: 
— they are ſighting for glory ! —— They are 
ſighting for Freedom, brother — quoth my 
uncle Toby, (wishing to set my father right.) 
— — They are fighting for the evacuation of 
the body politic — exclaimed Doctor Slop. 
— — They are magnanimous — cried my 
father. — — They are brave — said my 
uncle Toby. — — They are Infidels — quoth 
Doctor Slop; — they have melted the bles- 


sed images of our Saints, and converted them 


into the wages of blasphemy :— they are Mur- 
derers! — they are Atheists! — — They pay 
more worship to the GREAT BEING, who 
made us — cried my uncle Toby — by defen- 
ding the canse, and promoting the good of 
his creatures — than all the knees, that ever 
bent to idols. — — (Here Yorick entered the 
parlour) — | 

| They fight for Glory! — cried my father, 
raising his voice. 

Glory! — said Yorick, (while benevolence 
reddened on his conntenauce) — Glory 
blooms on the Olive! I never see a Laurel, but 
methinks, there's blood upon its leaf: — the 
Laurel springs near the Wolf, — the Olive 
is a shelter for the Lamb! To bind up the 
wounds of Afſliction — to feed the Hungry 
— to make Woe forget her troubles — and 
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Misery to smile — is Glory! It is Glory, 
to shelter our fellow - creatures! — — but 
AmBiTION and Rarixe, retired behind the 
walls of their castles, level their engines of 
destruction on the heads of the Helpleſs; —— 
myriads, actuated by them, and blind to fear, 
rise with the Sun, and mingle with the bles- 
sed dews of Heaven the blood of their fel- 
low - creatures! 

I would not fight under such comman- 
ders — quoth Trim, (in a low voice, to my 
uncle Toby, while standing beside him ) — 
though I were to be made a General for it! 
——— A corporal, Trim — quoth my uncle 
Toby — with Mercy at his side, and Va- 
lour in his heart, is a braver soul — Cou- 
rage, not guided by Humanity, ( continued 
he) is not the bravery of a Man, but the 
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ferocity of a Savage. — — An' 80 it is, an' 
please your Honour — replied Trim — Why, 
there's the long - whisker'd mercenaries, 
thongh a woman with her baby at her 
breast were to cry quarter, they wouldn't 
grant it. —— They have more whiskers than 
pity, then — cried Yorick, smiling. 

I wish — cried my father, (looking 
stedfastly at Dr. Slop)— I wish, that one 
example, held out by this Nation of Plunde- 
rers and Atheists, may be followed in every 
other, — that the pleasure- grounds of Priests 
may be converted into the grounds of nse- 
fulness, where InpusTay may smile upon 
her plough, while the Dove resteth upon it. 

Here Doctor $lop was filled with in- 
flammable matter: The holy ground of 
Priests — cried he — encroached upon! the 
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Scriptures spurned at! the Croſs despised! 
the Saints sneered at! — Religion! Religion! 
what will become of thee? —— Time will 
improve it — quoth my uncle Toby, in the 
simplicity of his heart. — — — As if an 
electric shock had been conducted to the 
budy of Doctor Slop, his movement could 
not have been more sudden: he struck his 
feet on the ground, and bolted as upright as 
his uncouth form would let him: his curses 
on Obadiah, and the green - baize bag, were 
nothing to this — curses flashed from his 


eyes — curses sat on his forehead; — — 


every nerve, every vein, every ligament, 
seemed to unite in his frame, and utter 
with his lips, „O Gop! in mercy to thy 
holy Religion, eternally d — n this Toby 
Shandy ! <* 
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My uncle Toby felt this insult — but 
$aid nothing. 

Are these arguments? — cried my father. 

Peace! — exclaimed Yorick. 

Peace! — cried Doctor Slop —— thongh 
Germany were depopulated — England star- 
ved, — though the blood of Nations stained 
the seas — War!! — — for it is a War of 
Religion! 

It is a Crusade — cried my nncle Toby. 

It is the sentiment of Cowanpice — of 
CrvuELTY — exclaimed Yorick — to force 
opinion by invective, by the dungeon, by 
the bayonet — (Yorick sigh'd) — or by any 
force, but force of Rzason! If there be any 
absolute power, let it be the power of 
TzxuTa! — — it yields to none — it con- 


quers all, sooner or later. — Let Blood be 


0 


ꝗꝶʒ 
banished! — — I see the starving children 
of thousands, torn from their home, to fight 
AmBrtion's quarrels —— I see the supplica- 
ting eye of Want ask its famished mother 


for a morsel! — ,,Cling not round her knees 
—— for she has nought to give you !*© —— 


I see — continued Yorick, (casting his eyes 
on Dr. Slop) — I see, in this War of Religion, 
her best duties profaned! — I see the virgin 
ravished before the eyes of age — eyes filled 
with a father's tears: — I see his silver locks 
spotted o'er with blood — his hut in flames 
— his field trampled on — his heart broken. 
Ye Princes of the Earth! look down on this, 
and learn the novelty of feeling. 

What Lorick said, had little effect on the 
mind of Doctor Slop; — persecntion still 
lingered in his eye. My father shook his 
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head in piteous eloquence. My uncle Toby 
seemed grieved, that a Soldier could do these 
things: He had forgotten Doctor Slop, and | 


+ insult had the same effect upon the feelings, 
as a wasp had upon the skin; — both irrita- 
ted the surface, but did nct endanger the 
fundamental principles, either of our happt- 
neſs or our health. To an injury (he would 
tray) that puts the means of my well - being 
or existence in alarm, I would apply the 
Laws of my Country. — Injury is an assas- 
sin, who levels his pistol at my head; but 
for InsULT, who is but a deserter from the | 
ranks of Honour, my own bosom should be 
the Court- martial, that I would try him by — 
And a mereiful Court it is, brother Toby — 
(cried my father one day, as my uncle said 


— 
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this) — a thousand drops of blood would soo- 
ner flow from thy feeling heart, than the 
sentence of a hundred lashes fall from thy lips! 

But discipline = cried my uncle Toby — 


Tue discipline of Humanity! — aid Yorick — 


My uncle Toby blushed deeply; for he 
blushed from two distinct causes: My father's 
eulogium on his Court - martial touched that 
natural diffidence, so predominant in the mind 
of my uncle Toby — he blushed from mo- 
desty ; he blushed too on the reflection of Lo- 
rick— The discipline of Humanity, ( thought 
he to himself) and the discipline of an 
Army, are not the same things, then. —— 

— — Doctor Slop quitted the room. — 
Trim followed him. How often do we see 
a composition of worthlessness in front, with 
modest merit Jagging iu the rear! — 

B 2 


My father, my uncle Toby, and Yorick, 
drew closer round the fire, which seemed to 
burn brighter — while the Genius of Huma- 
nity. hovered over their heads! | 

O BernevoLence! eternal ocean of our 


joys! source divine of pure delight! what 


being would not cast his cup within thy 


Stream, and drink the precious draught! — 
Thou art the SyzxinG of comfort, which 
bloweth to birth all the blossoms, life can 
give, or mortal enjoy! "Tis thou, who cau- 
est the lovely dew - drop of Gratitude, to 
gem the eye of Human Nature, promptest 
thy children, to relieve the hopeless, and shed 
the tear of fellow - feeling! — Thou art the 
noblest link in the great chain of existence: 
and when thou breakest, NATURz must divide! 


| 


| 
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— — He has brought the Nation to 
ruin! — (cried my father, rising from his 
chair) — — How long will the fabric of 
Commerce stand upon a paper - foundation? 
— It will fall — it will sink — it will be 
annihilated. — — *) O Athens! where are 
thy treasures — thy temples — thy/gymna 

siums — thy theatres — thy lyceums ? — — 
Where is imperial Rome — her forums — 
her senates — her porticos — her courage — 
her conquests ? — Where the refinements, 
the wisdom, the grandeur of Egypt — where 


) My father's contemplations were something like these 
on the death of my brotner Bobby. 
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is Babylon, Toby? — — Trim — quoth my 
uncle Toby, (taking his pipe from his 
mouth) — Trim, hand me the Bible from off 
the window seat. — — — By heavens! 
Toby — cried my father — you are sure to 
rend the web of my discourse by some unsea- 
zonable request. — — My dear brother — 
quoth my uncle Toby, (with a look that 
would have interested a stoic — much more a 
brother) — I called for the Bible, merely for 
your information. —— My father smiled at 
the simplicity of my uncle — gave him a 
look, that, said: Toby, I forgive thee— and 
continned his harangue — — He has stopped 
the wheel — and the distaff — and the 
shuttle — — he has pressed on the souls of 
the Poor, and emptied the coffers of the 
Generous — — — And filled the eyes of the 


. 
— ‚mʃ• ĩß — 
Widow, and the Orphan! — exclaimed 
Yorick — — He has ruined our Credit — 


aid my father —— He has ruined our 
4 Armies — quoth my uncle Toby. — — One 
man out of a battalion, an' please your 


Honour — quoth Trim — is but a poor 


muster — — but it is to be hoped — (con- 
tinued he, directing his eyes towards the 
ceiling) — the remainder of them are upon 
good allowance now. — — They deserve it, 
Trim — said my uncle Toby — for, poor 
souls! they have been piteously drilled in this 
world. — — — It is not the Army, brother 
Toby — cried my father, peevishly — on 
which the Nation depends — it is our Com- 
merce! — — , Perish our Commerce !**— ex- 
claimed Doctor Slop. — — The commerce 
of cruelty — replied Yorick. — —— I pre- 
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sume, Mr. Yorick — quoth Doctor Slop, with 


a sneer — you mean the Slave — Trade, —— — 

This was touching on the tenderest string 
in Yorick's soul — — at the mention of a 
Slave, Yorick was always filled with indign- 
ation — but such Slaves, as these! —— Yorick 
wept. — — — O Pitx!— thy tear is a dia- 
mond of the mind — polished by Humanity, 
which sparkles in the eye, but beams 
throughont the soul. —— — 

Pray, Mr. Yorick— said Doctor Slop — 
is it not the fulfilling of the Divine Com- 
mand — that these Blacks are held in perpe- 
tual slavery ?— it is almost certain, that they 
are the descendants of Ham —— — 

They are the descendants of Miszar ! — 
replied Yorick;— as such, they have my pity. 
Pity !— exclaimed Dr. Slop, (warmly) 
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— — 
— our faith, Mr. Yorick, never doubts the 
justice of the Supreme Being. — — Neither 


does our's — replied Yorick; — it would be 
. well, if every Sect and Nation!would rather 
+ contemplate him, clothed in the light of 
Mercy and Benevolence — than crookedly _ 2 | ; 


pervert his attributes, to sanctify their cri- 
mes! — — It appears to me, Mr. Yorick — 
quoth Doctor Slop — that there is a particu- 
lar mark, set upon them, that we should 
know them, —— It would rather puzzle thy 
philosophy, to prove it— said Yorick. — —— 


Cain — quoth Doctor Slop — was cursed as 
} a vagabond, and a mark was fixd upon him 


—— By a parity of reasoning — continued 


Doctor Slop — Canaan and his race, being 
cursed also — it is natural to suppose, that 
they were also marked. It is true — 
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quoth Yorick— that Cain was marked — that 
none might slay him. — — But what that 


mark was, we are not informed; —— might 
it not have been a particular prominence 
of belly? — said Yorick, smiling — at the 
same time casting his eyes on the waistcoat 
of Doctor Slop. —— Or a scantiness of car- 
case ? — replied Doctor Slop, laughing loud- 
ly — his eyes returning the compliment of 
Yorick. —— 

That was exchanging shot — said my 
uncle Toby. 

Is it not our duty — continued Yorick, 
(resuming seriousness) — is it not our duty, 
to be certain, that they are one of these, be- 
fore we make Slaves of them? — Even allow- 
ing the certainty — and that certainty, con- 
Stituting the right — we should not forget, 
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— 
that, although their complexion is different to 


our own — their feelings are not; — it is 


sufficient, that they are in the ſhouse of bon- 


+ dage — without adding scourges to their 
| degradation. — — God gave us minds, to 
make whips unnecessary;— the horse must 


be lashed into a knowledge of his use— a 
needless stripe even on him, is but the gift 
of a ruffian. — I would more willingly — 
said Yorick, — (pressing his hand upon 
his bosom —) I would more willingly 
become one of these children of affliction — 
be lashed, like them — faint, like them — 
weep — close a wretched eye — sleep and 
dream of my plantain - tree — wake to dis- 
appointment, like them — die beneath the 
brutal stroke — be buried as a dog, like them, 
— than even speak to justify such dealing. 


ai thy 


They are happier than our poor — quoth 


Doctor Slop. —— 

I deny the position — replied Yorick — 
Whatever our poverty — there is some- 
thing cheering in the faintest smile of Free 
Dom; — — such is the structure of our 
mind, that we can more easily reconcile a 
blow — when we possess a power to resent 
it — — but when Cavity Strikes, and 
expects submission from the Negro — it is 
at best but taking a sconndrel- like advan- 
tage; — and if it is any thing, that makes 
revenge one of the properties of a slave — 
it is this. 


{ A SHANDEAN MINISTER. 
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= — As my father Keeps a horse — he 
has' an undoubted right to ride him. — — 

Not without taking his chance towards 
sending a man and beast into the Cavalry 
Corps, Sir! — — 

It is a hobby - horse, Sir. —— Be care- 
ful, then, Mr. Shandy, of his Kicks, and of 
| his turns, in Political corners. --—— — That's 
my father's business. — — He has an un- 
doubted right, Sir — either to amble it— 
or canter it — or trot it — or gallop it —— 
through high roads — or bye roads— or 
no roads at all— through lanes, or through 

GO 
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streets. — — But my father was not con- 
tent with this — He must scamper it 
through alleys, and through courts — If 
„No Thoronghfare* stared him in the face, 
down the court or alley he must go — It 
is but turning the horse's head — (he'd say 
to himself) — if there's room enough — if 
not, I can but back out — — He was as out 
o' the way and eccentric an horseman, and 
his horse as out o' the way and Eccentric 
an animal, as ever press'd hoof on specula- 
tive ground. 

— — Now, were I the King of Great 
Britain — said my father, taking his pipe 
from his month, and blowing, with as 
much force as his cheeks were capable of 
blowing with, a whif, as thick and spread- 
ing, as if it had escaped from the funnel of 

* 
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a furnace, — were I King of Great Britain, — 
(for it is a Nation of gallantry — and spi- 
rit — and genius, as well as of folly — 
servility — and dupedom*®) — my Prime 
Minister should be a Man, and nota being, 
who would look with indifference on the 
Female Sex. — — My uncle Toby shock 
his head — it was a movement of some- 
thing like sorrow ; —— the word gallantry 
bronght the idea of an engagement into 
the mind of my nncle Toby — — the idea 
of an engagement — put him in recollection 
of his wound. 

— — — How does the widow Wad- 
man, Mr. Shandy? —— Ask my uncle Toby, 


nn 


*) DUPEDOM, 5. from Dupe — the quality of a Dupe. 
SHANDY. 
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Madam. — — He should be a man — con- 
tinned my father — with all his faculties 
about him — mental and corporeal ; — $0 
that he might be the proper Minister — in 
the proper place— the Minister of War“) — 
when War was necessary to our political 
existence —— the Minister of Peace — for 
that is absolutely necessary — — the Minister 
of Love — for population is the riches of a 
State, — — 

Doctor Slop looked at my father 
— then at his green baize - bag — then at 
my father again; — there was professional 
gratitude in every movement. 

—— He should be — said my father — 


* 
) My father does not mean the Officer under Govent- 
ment by that name. | 


to 


(still continuing his picture) — the best 
and wisest man in my dominions — — Ge- 
nerosity should dwell on his countenance; 
— — he should look the Minister of all 
that's great and good —— not the Mini- 
ster of Mammon — or the Minister of 
Bacchus, Toby. — — I am satisfied, to the 
fulness of my conscience, that a Minister 
should be the father of a People; — and, to 
be the father of a People, he should be the 
father of a Family. — — 

My uncle Toby sighed — — 

What did he $igh for, Mr. Shandy ? —— 

Ask the widow Wadman, Madam. 

— — He should feel the sincerity of 
heart - felt joy, — on beholding every indi- 


vidual of that Family — with a smiling 


aud contented countenance — (when I speak 


of his family, Toby — I likewise mean it 
as the epitome of a State.) — He should be 
liberal and benevolent, yet frugal —— cou- 
rageous, yet peaceful; —— one, that would 
not sport with the life of his meanest crea- 
ture — nor his cat — nor his dog — — 
much less the lives of the members of his 
Family. —— He should be a man of strong 
mind — and sound memory — — I should 
not care for what was conceived to be the 
bad acts of his boyhood; — but, if ever he 
forgets his bad acts — — 

He should forget his bad acts — quoth 
my uncle Toby. — — lle should cease to 
practise them — replied my father emphati- 
cally; — but if ever he forget his bad acts, 
"tis ten to one, but he'll forget his duty to 
perform good ones —— for it is by remem- 
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bering our faults, Toby, — and the shame, 
that ought to be attached to them, — that 
puts us in a position, to resist the attacks 
of vice, and of present and future tempta- 
tion. — — — Temptation, brother — quoth 
my uncle Toby — is an enemy, that mostly 
comes upon us — by stolen marches. —— — 
Therefore, Toby — ( replied my father in 
my uncle's style) — it is necessary to 
review our works, — aud always be on 
the defensive. 

This was patting the neck of my uncle 
Toby's hobby - horse. 

He should not be (said my father, resu- 
ming his discourse) — he should not be a 
vane, Toby „that shifts with the gale of 
zelfich fortune — — he should act as a 
conductor — to draw off the lightning, and 
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preserve the fabric, that it is fixed upon: — 
In this manner, Toby, he might fortify 
the strong - holds of a Free Nation — and 
always be in a posture to chastise her ene- 
mies. 

Pray, brother — quoth my uncle Toby 
— What is a Conductor? | 

It is a metalline rod, Toby — replied 
my father. 
I $hould think, brother — said my 
uncle Toby, looking np gravely into the 
face of my father, — that the metal of one 


culverin would be a greater defence — and 


* chastise our enemies better than a thou- 


sand rods; — and besides, brother, they 
could only be used at close quarters. — — 


My uncle Toby pansed for a few $e- 
couds — He was contemplating, with his 
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cheek resting on his left hand, and his eyes 
fixed on the table — Then, suddenly rai- 
sing his head, and looking my father full 
in his face — — they must scourge most 
cruelly, brother — quoth he. — — 

Had a wasp come, full speed, against 
and struck its sting into the right side of 
my father's nose — he could not have more 
suddenly jerked his head to the left— leay- 
ing my uncle Toby's eyes fixed on his 
profile. 

My uncle looked alarmed — — he 


thought my father had been seized with 


a paralytic stroke. 

Gentle Soul! little didst thou think that 
thou wert the bestower of it! 

Such repeated (though unintentional ) 
attacks on my father's speculations, reduced 
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him to that resignation, which we are so- 
metimes forced into, when we cannot turn 
the current, that crosses ns in our way. 
This was not always the case with my fa- 
ther — it was so here. — — Ile put down 
his pipe; and, casting his eyes upwards, he 
gently clasped his hands together — and, 
with a slow and almost religious-like mo- 
tion, he drew them up to about the pit of 
his stomach — his thumbs (which crossed 
each other) pressing on that part; — then 
let them suddenly drop —— Yes, Madam — 
he let them suddenly fall —— as all bodies 
should fall — strictly and agreeably to the 
rules of philosophy —— seeking the centre 
of gravitation. 

These accidental hints at my father 
were only splinters. — — His arguments, 
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bounding against a body, which partially 


resisted the impression, it is natural, that — 


sometimes being of brittle composition — 


a few splinters should fly off; — — which 
unfortunately gave my father some strokes. 
—— — It is not less natural, that these 
splinters should wound my father— as they 
hit him in his most tender part — than 
that the splinters of the parapet wounded 
my uncle Toby, by striking him on his — — 


The wounds of my father soon healed; 
— they were healed by that delight, which 
he took, in convincing the mind of my 
uncle — or rather that pride, which he took, of 
throwing the day-light of his own mind into 
the windows of that of my uncle Toby —— 
which, by the by, were sometimes so be- 


* 
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dim'd, and sometimes so be- curtain'd that 
the Sun himself might as well have thrown 
his rays through a brick- wall — as my 
father have thrown his — through such 
barricadoes — into the arsenal of my uncle 
Toby's ideas. —— My father's countenance 
brightened up, and he continued the deli- 


neation of his Prime Minister. 


He should promote good institutions — 
said my father — and good institutions 
would rectify our follies and our errors. 
—— Then, Toby, we should not see Box- 
ers and Bruisers, patronized by leather- 
fisted, and, I may add, leather-headed 
Lords — — We should have no more 
Bull - bates — nor Bear - bates — nor Badg- 
er - bates — nor Cock - fights, Toby. — — 
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Ve thould not give cruelty where Nature 
has denied it. — — Our Children — — 

I have none — quoth my uncle Toby, 
Shaking his head. 

That's more than I know — replied 
my father. — — 

Indeed, brother, I have none — legally 
or illegally begotten — said my uncle 
Toby. — — 

Then those who have — quoth my fa- 
ther, (testily) — would not see them pract- 
ise cruelty to Brutes, which grows up 
into crnelty to Man; — the harmless fly 
might then take his perpendicular walk up 
the panes of our windows — without 
danger of being mutilated by the mischief 
vf childhood: —— Good institutions would 
rectify these things; — we should then. 


my dear Toby, be in the high road, to 
become a civilized Nation. 

I thonght, brother — quoth my nncle 
Toby, with surprize — we were a civilized 
Nation. 

Pray, Toby — said my father — what 
is a civilized State? | 

— — Not a savage one — replied my 
uncle Toby. 

'Tis very civil, (and in truth, Toby, 
very unlike a savage) — quoth my father 
— to deprive milliens of men, who will 
not shed blood, of the produce of their 
own Country — and $0 starve them; — — 
"tis very refined, Toby, to attempt driving 
the real possessors of an island into the 
most barren parts of their own territories — 


in order, to seize on the most fertile — — 


at 
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because — the drivers were a civilized people, 
and happened to fancy themselves stronger 
— (which, by the by, they were not; for 
a pin of virtne has more power — than a 
sord of vice, Toby.) | 

— — Not in battle — quoth my uncle 
Toby —— 

It is merciful and civilized — because 
some of our relatives, (branches of the same 
tree) — scattered over a Country far away 
from us — would not suffer their purses to 
be opened against their consent — that the 
civilized People should murder the rebels, 
and burn their habitations. It is the high- 
est picture of civilization, Toby, to tear 
friends and relations — mothers and fathers 
— brothers, sisters — husbands and wives 


— from each other — — and drag them 


2 
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from their Country, — because their noses 
are flat, and their faces black. —— "Tis humane, 
to lash them, like obstinate beasts— in order 
to render them as civilized as their whip- 
pers — — It is liberal, to burn the house of 
the man of science, — because the owner does 
not think corruption, sonndness — and self- 
interest, generosity. —— Isn't this civiliza- 
tion, Toby ? 

I thought, brother — quoth my uncle 
Toby — that these things were only pract- 
ised in a savage State. 

— — The civilized garage, Toby, is the 
worst of savages — replied my father. 
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— — Poor fellow! — cried Trim — he was 
as honest a lad as ever handled a musket: 
— but hunger, an' please your Honour, will 
break through stone walls — It is different, 
your Honour knows, in a garrison besieged 
— we all fare alike then. — — 

It is fit we should, Trim, — quoth my 


uncle Toby. 


But it is a hard struggle, an' please your 
Honour, to starve, — when we see others 
eating — who have done nothing for their 
Country, 
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Thou mightest have added, Trim — 
quoth Yorick — and those, feasting — and 
making their hearts glad, — who have 
ruined it. 

— — To see a man, an' please your 
Honour, with an arm and an eye less, than 
God bestowed upon him, — a scar here — 
a patch there, with an hungry family 
around him! — — a brother soldier cannot 
help feeling it! — — 

It is an afflicting sight, Trim — quoth 
my uncle Toby. 

An' please your Honour — continued 


Trim — such a Pension could not maintain 
a man and six children. 

If he had a Pension — quoth Doctor 
Slop — I think, he might have been 
honest. 
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— Pray, Doctor Slop — cried my father 
— are Pensions and Honesty $0 closely 
united ? — — Doctor Slop nodded ——— 

To see Bravery, an' please your Honour 


— quoth Trim — bare - footed — starving 
— and neglected! — — 
And pensioned Vice — added my father 
— respected — pamper'd — and insulting 
is a disgrace to our dignity as a nation — 
And a blot upon our feelings as Men— 


added Yorick. ——— 


He was as brisk a lad, as any in the 
kingdom — quoth Trim — and as indu- 
strious too. — — — But glory — quoth 
Yorick — by depriving him of a limb, has 
brought his family to hunger — — — And 
himself to an untimely end — cried Trim, 
(the tears trickling down his cheek.) 
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I wish he had been unmarried — quoth 
my uncle Toby, — (sighing deeply.) 

Now, were I a Minister of State — 
quoth Doctor Slop, — (striking his hand 
upon the table) — *) I would lay a heavy 
tax on Marriage — — It would not 
only be productive — but it would 
prevent such fellows getting beggars for 
the pariches. — — — It would be more 
productive — replied Yorick — to lay a tax 
on Teeth, under the penalty of losing them 
— — you might then become rich — con- 
tinued he — by being appointed the State- 
Tooth - drawer. —— — Whatever your rail- 
lery, Mr. Yorick — quoth Dr. Slop — I main- 
tain that such men have no right to marry. — — 


— — 


*) Hints for Ministert. 
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After fighting for the maintenance of 
Peace, and good Order, and Religion — 
said Yorick, (sarcastically) — still you would 
deny him a right, that Nature gives — a 


propensity , breathed into us by the wise 
Constructor of our frames? —— — Was it 
not for this propensity — quoth my uncle 
Toby — his Majesty would not be able to 
muster a single battalion. — — If it were 
not for this propensity — cried my father 
— the pocket of Doctor Slop would rather 


be inclined to a consumption. 


— — That he should be hanged like 4 
dog — after behaving like a man! ——— 
I wish he had died in battle — quoth 
Trim, (pressing his hands together with 
the earnestness of sincerity.) 
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As for his children — quoth my uncle 
Toby — you and I, Trim, will plan the 
best means, to fortify them. — 

How much easier, an' please your Ho- 
nour, would many a man sleep, with such 
a heart, as your Honour's! 

Or thine, Trim — quoth my uncle 
Toby. — — 

The Corporal bowed. — — 
How long, exclaimed Yorick, will 
- Caverty stain the Judgment - seat of Na- 
tions! — — Methinks, I see, kneeling, Ix- 
NOCENCE , pleading for a father's life, — 
guilty — but repentant: — „Save him, lest 
I perish too!“ — — Mercy streams from 
every eye, but that of JusTIce. — She has 
forgot to feel! — her dominion is blood — 
_ distinctions are beneath her. — Her sword 


| 
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is unsheated, but her scales are thrown 
aside. — The hungry man, who steals my 
bread — or the wanton villain, who accom- 
panies the act of despoiling me of my pro- 
perty, by depriving me of my life — are 
the same to her. 

You see, Mr. Yorick — quoth Doctor 
Slop — that, was this Government ruled by 
our holy Catholic Religion — these things 
could not be — a man might buy off such 
a cruel sentence —— — 

And be dragged to the stake for an 
opinion — replied Yorick. —— — 

Ruled by your own faith — quoth Doc- 
tor Slop — you are not much better on 
that account. — — 

Thousands, and tens of thousands — 
continued Yorick — that our Superstition 
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or our Ignorance have murdered, — might 
have lived and honoured us. — — If any 
thing calls for blood, tis blood itself — — 
We dare not spill e'en that — but for the 
purpose of determent. How many might 
have been saved! — — how many may be 
saved, and the cheering sunshine of gladness 
poured upon their days! — if Nations will 
not tremble to reform their errors ! — — 
Surely Mildness might supply the place of 
Rigour, and ) „a man might see his last 
„crime, without dying for it!“ 


*) GOLDSMITH. 
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—— A please your Honour — quoth 
Trim — I think, it would be much kinder, 
to leave them alone; — they cannot be 
more than happy!*) — — I am no Parson, - 
— but I should think, your Honour, that 
God takes a peaceful life as the best part of 
Religion. —— But Trim — quoth my uncle 
Toby — it is to spread the light of the 
Gospel! —— The Gospel, an' please your 
Honour — cannot do more than make them 
harmless and happy : — — and besides, as 
they are, your Honour, they are not selfish ; 


— — 


*) Trim speaks of che Gentoo's. 
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—— they think: every thing has a right to 
live, as well as themselves — and that's 
more, than many a Christian can say, an' 
please your Honour, — — — If we may 
judge, Trim — quoth my uncle Toby, (with 
a look of timid presumption) — I should 
think, it must be pleasing to the kind 
BzixnG, who made us — to see the lowest 
of his creatures, respected, as a part of his 
workmanship! — — 

An' please your Honour — said Trim 
— I think, there's more fuss, than honesty, 
in such an expedition; — — it's more for 
the look, your Honour, than for the thing 

It is out of our power, Trim — quoth 
my uncle Toby — to fathom any heart, but 


our own;— it may arise from a goodness 
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of intent — and generosity of feeling — — 
as they conceive the light of the Gospel, 
Trim, as the only light of happiness. —— 


And does your Honour think — quoth 
Trim, (with a look upwards) — that such 
a wise Commander would throw all suc- 
cour into a little corner of the world, — 
while he left open the greater part of his 
works unsheltered and undefended? — An' 
please your Honour, it would be like dis- 
mounting the cannon from a citadel — to 
defend a $entry - box. 


I do think, Trim — quoth my uncle 
Toby — that we should review our own 
conscience, and the conscience of those about 
us — repair the works and raise the mounds 
of Religion within ourselyes — before we 


please your Honour — than we them! —— 
For I should think, peace and good- will to 
one another— is better, than a sermon from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury himself. — — 

Peace and good-will is the real spirit 


of Religion, Trim— quoth my uncle Toby; 


— and, if generally practised — we should 
have little to fear from the outward attacks 
of an enemy, or the inward ones of our 
own reflections. —— I think — quoth Trim 
— that we read enough of old times — and 
see enough in the present — to make us 
leaye off troubling our heads about other 
people's opinions and religion; — let every 
one pray as he likes! — An' please your 
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Honour, every Engineer has his particular 
notions of Fortiſication, and the Science of 
Defence; — and, as long as he doesn't point 
his cannon against the castle of any man, — 
no one has a right to see into his plans. 
——— An old brother -soldier, who served 
(Tl tell your 
Honour some of his stories, when your 
Honour has leisure to hear them.) — — 


As we are in winter - quarters, Trim — 


m India, was telling me 


quoth my uncle Toby, (laying his left leg 
on a chair, which was at the side of him) 
—— as we are in winter- quarters, Trim — 
with a good fire before ns — — — An' 
please your Honour — quoth Trim, inter- 
rupting my uncle, (and with a look, that 
changed a smile into an air of sympathy) 
— — how many a brave lad, after a long 
EB. 
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march up to his knees in snow — would 
be glad to sit down before it! — his hands 
so numbed, as scarce to feel, whether he had 
a firelock, or no! — — He should be as | 
welcome, Trim — said my uncle Toby, (his 
eyes sparkling with generosity) — as though 
he were Commander in Chief of the bra- 
vest troops in the whole world. —— 

My uncle Toby lighted his pipe — Let 


me hear one of the stories; — come nearer, 


Trim — $aid my uncle Toby. — — Trim | 
drew a chair opposite to my uncle Toby, 


and began: — — An' please your Ilonour — 


there was a Gentoo — — — 

As Trim began, my father opened the 
parlour door — — Now what attack (said 
he to himself) are those two military nodd- 

les plauning? —— — Trim rose up hos 
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Sit down, Corporal! — said my father, 
with a twist of his head, and flourish of 
politeness. — — 

My father drew a chair to the fire- 
ade ew 

Go on with the story, Trim — quoth 
my uncle Toby. 

——— There was a Gentoo, an' please 
your Honour — who sat so long in one 
position, as to give himself a most cruel 
cramp — — Now, what does your Honour 
think — continued Trim, (in a tone of the 
most artless simplicity) — that he crampt 
himself in such a manner for? — — I can- 
not guess, Trim — quoth my uncle Toby. 
——— He crampt himself so, — an' please 
your Honour — —— for fear, he should kill 
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The generons blood remembered, — it 
was $0 habituated to do $0 — that it never 
forgot it, — to fly to the face of my uncle 
Toby. — — Whenever a Sentiment, or an 


action, that did honour to Humanity — 


was said, or done — his blood, ever faith- 
ful to his cheek, was sure to rise, and tally 
it there. 1 

There's many a man, Trim — quoth 
my uncle Toby — who is called a social 
being — that would not give himself half 
so much trouble, to save the life of a fellovy- 
creature. 

An' please your Honour — when I tell 
you the story of this poor soul — it will 


wring a tear from your Honour's eye, 
and a sigh from your heart. — — I beg 


your Honour's pardon for saying ,wring;* 
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— for your Honour's tear is always ready 
for the mischance — even of a worm. —— 

There was something, that moved my 
frame with such a sweet and gentle hand, 
— when Trim complimented — I would 
say — when Trim delineated — the real 
touches of my uncle's humanity, — that I 
felt an indescribable titillation about my 
heart-strings — — which I would not ex- 
change — for all the laughter in the universe. 


THE GENTOO STORY. 


Some parts of Bengal — an' please your 
Honour — quoth Trim — are governed 
by the English. ——— I know it, Trim, — 
quoth my uncle Toby, — and what busi- 
ness have they to govern there? — — — 
I wish, they never had governed there — 
said Trim — for the honour of our coun- 
try. — They found an excuse — and a bitter 
cruel one it was, as ever made a man's 
heart ach! — — it was as rank hypocrisy, 
your Honour — as if a Murderer had put 
on a Parson's gown, to hide the blood 
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— — 
upon his cloaths. — — They found an 
excuse — an' please your Honour — to crush 
the leases of those, that possessed them —— 
sold their houses over their heads — took 
their fields out of their hands — and passed 
them into those of Monopolsers. — — — 

MoOoxororisER, Trim — said my uncle 
Toby — is but another word for a — 
SELFISH SCOUNDREL, — — — 

In the general ront, an' please your 
ITonour — continued Trim — much of the 
land remain'd untill'd — which cansed a 
iy of provision — — Hard - hearted 


Monopolisers, your Honour, filled their 


magazines with what little was left. ——— 


They could not have done more, Trim, 
to a cruel and an obstinate enemy, who 
was at last obliged to surreuder at discretion* 
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——— But they were their Governors! 
an' please your Honour — quoth Trim, 


(raising his voice. )J— — — 


The greater the crime, Trim — — We 
should not forget, that it is our duty, to 
fulfil the post, that we are placed in; — it 
is our duty, to be honourable at all times: — 
but to give up a garrison, that we have 
sworn to defend, Trim, is the basest of all 
acts — that of Treachery. 


— — — An' please your Honour, this 
Gentoo had a wife and six children. — He 


possessed a little land, — and, by the sweat 
of his brow — — — 


— — — They sweat dreadfully in those 
countries, Trim! — quoch my uncle 


Toby — — — 


” 
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—— — And, by the sweat of his brow, 
had saved up a little money. — — When 
his house and fields were taken from him 
— — — an' please your Honour — continued 
Trim, (almoſt choaked with indignation) 
— it makes my blood work, to think of 
such cruel wretches! — — — 

Drink 2 little sack, Trim — quoth my 
uncle Toby. 

Then, here's your Honour's health — 
and may your Honour's heart be a model 
for every Englishman, to form his own 
by! ——— 

Thank ye, Trim — said my uncle Toby 
— with his usual smile, that spoke a 
generous disposition. 

Courteous Reader! Conceive not the ten- 
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der heart of Trim capable of a willing offence 
— — He did not drink my father's health, 


although my father was in the room: — — 


That my father was seated at the left hand 


of Trim, is true — — bnt then my father's 
chair was not in a direct line with Trim's 
— it was full a foot and a half behind it. 
— — Now, Trim was looking — neither 
to the right, nor to the left, nor bchind 
him; — he was looking full ia my uncle 
Toby's face. — — — My uncle Toby, and 
the misfortunes of the Gentoo, were all, 
that Trim thonght on. — — — My father 
was too interested, to notice it. Trim 


continued — — 


When he found, his house and fields 
were to be taken from him, he told his 
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wife of his mishap. — It would almost 
break your Honour's heart, — to hear the 
description that Dick — (for that is the 
soldier's name, that told me, your Honour) 
— — it would almost break your Ifonour's 
heart — to hear, how mournfully they 
marched ont of their little garriſon, with 
all their baggage — every eye wet, — the 
children, that could walk, moving discon- 
solately, — and three, that could not, carried 
by the father — mother — and eldest son. 
— — — It must have been as mournful, 
your Honour, as marching to the grave of 
a beloved Officer, who had fallen in battle. 
— — Every three or four steps, they took, 
they turned their heads back — looked at 
the field — then at their children — then at 
the field again, — — — Confonnd their 
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mask'd batteries! —— they had better have 
sprung a mine, your Honour, and blown 
them np at once! — than plunder them 
first, and ſtarve em out afterwards — as 
your Honour will soon hear. — — — Poor 
souls! — continued Trim, (in a mixed 
tone of pity and resentment) — they were 


forced to retreat, — by as foul an attack, 


an' please your Honour, as ever coward -4 


made! — — — They had a few rupees, 
which they had saved, — and this little 
stock was to carry them to the stores 
of their Murderers, to buy rice. — — 
When all their money was gone — continued 
Trim — they fed upon decayed roots, and 
unwholesome weeds! — — An' will your 
Honour believe, that these innocent souls 
wouldn't take away the life of any living 
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thing, to Keep their own within them? 
— — There was humanity! — said Trim, in 
a tone of exultation. | 

Never did I see the countenance of my 
uncle so filled with anguich — — His lip 
trembled — and the drop of pity, which had 
lodged there, trembled with it. — — He 
took out his handkerchief, and hid his face 
in it; — whether it was, to dry has tears, 
or, to hide the shame, he felt for his 
countrymen — I cannot decide. — — My 
father looked disconsolate. — And is this 
the work of the generous Englishman! said 
he. — — An' please your Honour — said 
Trim — I cannot help feeling it! 

In one of chose confused moments of 
grief, which prompts us involuntarily to 


do, what, in the moments of coolness, we 
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would not, — Trim took up the ſack, and 
put it to his lips, without being told, — — 
It was a mixed draught — for the tears of 
my uncle Toby, who drauk before him, 


and his own tears, composed part of the 
cup. — — 


Trim continued — — An' please your 
Honour, what must have been the feelings 
of a father — to see his family, set down 
to such a meal! — — — But it couldn't 
last long, your Honour! — — — Pestilence 
and Famine came into their doors — — — 
Poor father! — to see five of his children 
drop — and breathe their last before his 
eyes — — and then his wife, who had 
shared all his pleasures; — — but, alas! 
your Honour, — not all his pains — — — 
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— — — — 
Here Trim burſt into tears — — — In- 
deed, your Honour, I cannot continue! — — 
Go on, my good fellow — said my 
uncle Toby — while the tears rolled down 
his cheeks, like those of an infant. 

— — — He took, an' please your 
Honour — — — I cannot go on! — — — 

VVhat did he take, Trim? — quoth my 
uncle Toby, (reaching across the table, and 
laying his hand on Trim's.) 

— — — An' please your Honour — 
said Trim, — he stripp'd the cloaths from 
his dead wife and children, to go to the 
stores — (dam'n em) — to barter for another 
meal, to preserve his only child. —— — It 
was too late — — he had scarcely left her 
— but she sunk dead upon the body of her 
mother! — — — When he reached the 
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store, he gave it that curse, which an 


unfortunate father gives to the destroyer 


of his family — cast a faint eye upon the 


damn'd walls — sunk before em, and gasped 
his lagt! — — — 

There was havock!— an engagement 
is nothing to it! — — — An' please your 
Honour — three millions of souls met this fate! 

Thou merciful Being! — who delightest 
in the honest workings of the human heart 
— look down! — — — behold the eyes of 
three as generous souls, as ever adorned thy 
creation — wet for sorrows, which they had 
never caused, or even felt, but by the 
greatness of sympathetic kindness ! 

— —— It was cruel, to let them starve, 
an” please your Honour, because they 
would not shed blood! — — 
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I would rather have been the Gentoo, 
Trim — said my uncle Toby — with all 
his starving family about him — than one, 
who had put his profits in his purse, at 
the expence of the life of a fellow -creature. 

— — An' please your Honour — as old 
Dick said — every pagoda, that they pocketed, 
was covered with blood — — — I won- 
der, your Honour — if they could sleep 
o'nights? — — — 

If they did, Trim — quoth my uncle 
Toby — I trust they were not refreshed by 
it, — — — INNOCENCE is to a man, Trim 
— What a CRADLE is to a child; it rocks 
him into such sveet sleep! — — — Which 
comes upon him — added my father — as 
Softly and gradually, Trim, as a summer's 
evening, closing - in a fine day! 
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— — TI should think, your Honour, 
that their consciences, and those of their 
allies, (at home or abroad) — must have 
been dreadfully stormed — however fortified ; 
for they must have known, your Ilonour 
— that they. could not hold out in the 
next life, whatever succours they may have 
had in this. — —— 

An' please your Honour, I think it 
would have been more to the happiness of 


the poor Gentoos, — — and our honour, - 


— — that we had never set foot in their 


country. — — — When they were governed 
by themselves — LAROUA always smiled, 
and Cheerfulness made her forget the sweat 


upon her brow. 
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— — Now the mind of Man — cried my r 
father — is equally open to good and bad 
impressions — — | 
You see, my dear Toby — continued 
my father, — (taking his watch from his 
pocket, and pressing the seal upon a letter, 
which he had just dropped the wax on) — 
| you see, my dear Toby, a perfect picture 
of the human mind and education, exem- 
plified by this. —— 
When we consider the great body of 
Society, my dear brother, we may say, that 
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it is as a large seal of Ignorance and Error 
—and the youthful mind as the wax. —— 
Or, to further illustrate my argument — 
continned my father — the mind may be 
compared to a camera - obscura, which takes 
in all the objects, that are presented before 
it, and which become, as it were drawn 
on the intellectnal wall: — — Now, 
Toby, if the prospect be a corrupt and 
vicions one, it follows of course, that the 
wall, as I have termed it, must receive the 
vice, that is thrown upon it; — — that is, 
Toby, the being, impressed by bad example, 
must necessarily become vicious. — — 

My dear brother — quoth my uncle 
Toby, (rubbing his hand across his fore- 
head) — it never once entered my thoughts, 


that vice was necessary! 


— — Clearly so, (replied my father, 
in the rapidity of speculation) — for, if a 
man, in a fit of provocation, were to seize 
his father by the throat — and, hurried on 
by a combination of ideas, were to seize 


a knife, and thrust it into ham — — — 


God in his mercy forbid it; — cried 
my uncle Toby, (clasping his hands toge- 
ther) — — it chills my blood, my dear 
brother, to think on such a scene. — But 
pray, brother — (continued he, while 
inquisitiveness dwelt on his countenance) 
— would it not be brought in Man- 
laughter? — 


Yes! cried my father » (in a tone 
cf peevish irritation) — — a man, 
for stealing a pair of leather breeches 
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may be found guilty of Man - slaugh- 
ter. — — 

This struck so forcibly on the intel- 
lectual wall of my uncle Toby, that it 
stunned him — a vacaut stupidity looked 
out of his eyes for several seconds. | 


*) Such an event took place some years back at Pe- 
vensy, at the Quarter Sessions — the man was found 
guilty. When the Cour: were informed that the offence 
was capital, and that they must procced to pass sen- 
tence, the Juty were $0 muck alarmed, that they wished 
to reverse the; verdict in such words, as to make the 
consequence less than death; they adjourned the Court, 
and dispatched a messenger to Thomas Willard , Esq. 
of East Bourne, where Lord Wilmington and the then 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer were at dinner. When 
the message was made known to them, the Chief Baron 
jocosely said: „Insuuct them, to reverse the verdict, 
„and bring it in Man -sSlaughter.* A new verdict to 
that effect was the consequence. 
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Now, my uncle Toby had never studied 


Lindvood, or Coke, or Hale, or Blackstone, 


or Burne — he was as little of a Lawyer, as 


any one man within the compass of his 
Majesty's dominions. 

— — — Now, Toby — continued my 
father — if a man were to seize his father 
by the throat, — without provocation — 
but by inward depravity, — and led on by 
a combination of ideas — each nevy idea, 
pressing more forcibly on the last—till the 
brain inflamed by the velocity of their 
motion, — and the combustibleness of their 
nature — — in such a case, my dear Toby 
— were this man to massacre his father — 
it would be but an act of Necessity, — — 

—— It is an act of Murder! — exclai- 


med my uncle Toby — and punishable 
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with death — by the laws of God and 
our Country. — 


True, Toby, —— as we cnt off a joint, 
or a limb, to pregerve the human body 
from dissolution — so. we are under the 
Necessity of amputating such a member, to 
preserve the body of society. — — But, my 
dear brother — continued my father, pressing 
the palm of his right hand on the back of 


my uncle Toby's — my dear brother, there 
are two kinds of Necessity; — — — you 


confound one with the other — — For in- 
Stance, food is necessary for our existence, 
— and cloathing, to shelter us from the 
climate : — — Now, Toby, this is not the 


Necessity, I speak of; — it is Philosophical 


Necesnty. — — — 
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J presume, brother — quoth my uncle 
Toby — yon mean the Necessity of Philo- 
sophy, to bear us up in time of trouble, — 
as you describe in the character of Socra- 
tes, — — 

No, Toby — replied my father, (fret- 
fully) — that is the same Necessity, I first 
described. — 


This puzzled my uncle Toby. 


— — Philosophical Necessity, Toby — 
said my father — is that universal depen- 
dence, from the smallest atom np to our- 
selves, on the immutable Laws of Nature. 
— — From the dropping of our nail- 
parings, to the velocity of a ball from the 
month of a cannon — Ncxsstrr binds us, 


and we cannot fly from it. 


* 
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There have been instances, brother — 
quoth my uncle Toby — but very seldom, 
if the elevation of the cannon — — 

By heavens! Toby — cried my father, 
(interrupting my uncle) — I wish there 
was not an engineer, Or a cannon, Or a 
fortification, throughont the world. 

We $hould be subject to continual in- 
roads — quoth my uncle Toby. 

Then be it so, Toby — replied my 
father, in a tone of the most splenetic re- 
signation, his head moving to the right 
and to the left, like the pendulum of a 
clock, while he distinctly pronounced each 
word. | 

My father paused — he felt an inward, 
but momentary resentment, at being thus 


interrupted in his career; — but eloquence, 
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zuch eloquence, as my father's, was not to 
be stopped in its road by a few twigs, acci- 
dentally scattered in its way. 

— — I would say, Toby — continued 
my father — that we cannot fly from the 


laws of Necessity, that every atom, every 
man, act agreeable to Nature, and act right. 


My dear brother — quoth my uncle 
Toby — if that were the case, how many 
2 brave lad might now march in the field, 
who has been sacrificed in it, by inexpe- 
rience — by treachery — by rashness, or 
by cowardice. — — 

ans Gi Every thing in Nature — con- 
unued my father, (emphatically) — every 
atom — yes, Toby, every man acts as he is 


obliged to act. 
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An' may it please your Honour — quoth 
Trim, bowing low to my father — that 
would be but a cruel excuse for putting a 
whole garrison to the sword — after they 
had surrendered at discretion. 


— — Trim — (cried Yorick, while 
Philanthropy expanded on his brow) — if 
thy Philosophy were the practice of Man- 
kind, we should have little need of garri- 
sons! — and he, who disciplines his mind 
to the dictates of Mercy and Benevolence, 
may be satisfied in his conscience, that he 
never acts wrong. 


An' please your Honour — replied | 


Trim— I think, that we should give quar- 
ter in this world, or how are we to ex- 


pect it in the next! — — Tn the Same pro- 
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portion, Trim, that we give it in this — 
replied Yonck. — — 

My father was mounted — nor a style 
— nor a hedge — nor a ditch — nor a 
turnpike - gate — nor half a forest fell'd, 
and jumbled in the highway — could stop 
him; — he was on the back of his philo- 
sophic nag — and his philosophic nag was 
prick'd into a full gallop. 


Every effect, (cried my father, pur- 
suing his doctrine) — every effect must 
be produced by a canse; — that effect 
becoming a canse in turn, producing an 
effect — so running on in one perpetual 
race — — — 

I do not comprehend you, brother — 
quoth my uncle Toby. — — 
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*) It is MOTION communicated and received 
one after another, that establishes the connex- 
iow and relation in the $ystem of things. —— 

What things? — quoth my uncle To- 
by. —— 

My father pulled up the waistband of 
his breeches, took three or four strides 
across the room, and continued — — 

Our great - graudfather — — 

Heaven rest his soul! — quoth my 
uncle Toby — — 

Or, to speak with more certainty — for 
we may not know who he was, Toby; — 
for as our aunt Dinah made a slip, 30 
might some of the other branches of our 
family — (My uncle Toby blushed) — — 


*) Mirabaud. 


1. 


To speak with more certainty — our great- 
grandmother was the cause that produced 
our grandmother — — —- 


That conld not have been without the 
aid of our great- grandfather! — quoth my 
uncle Toby. — — 


He communicated motion undoubtedly NES 
quoth Yorick , gravely — — 


— — Our grandmother, the effect, 
(continued my father) — becomes a cause, 


by producing our mother. — — 


This chain — quoth Yorick — arises 
from the connexion of things and their 
r elations, — — 


Again, (continued my father) — our 
G 
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mother, the effect, becomes a cause; — she 


produced you, Toby, and myself — — — 


That is very clear — quoth my uncle 
Toby. | 


Now it came to pass, that the first 
part of my father's speculation brushed 
on the wings of recollection throngh the 
mind of my uncle Toby. — — Pray, 
brother — quuth he — looking up ear- 
nestly in the face of my father — „ Does all 


this prove, that a man may slay his nearest 


kin? — By no means, Toby, replied 


my father — but the same laws, that pro- 
duce the one — produce the other — those 
laws, which govern all Nature — from the 
Stopping of a wheel, to the motion of the 


earth round its own axis. — — 
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— Oh, — 


This was too refined for the brain of 
my uncle Toby — — — Are children 


! begotten, (thought he to himself) — fathers 


| murder'd — wheels stopped — and earth 


moved, in the same way! — — — 


Yorick had listen'd to my father's dis- 
sertation on Necessity with the greatest 
gravity — the honest simplicity of my 
uncle Toby oft excited his smile, the 
heart - felt smile of disinterested friend- 
e | 


SrMmPLICITY! what seeret 


Tell me, 
magic is there in thee, that so powerfully 
works upon our feelings, and interests 
affection? — Is it, that we are $0 used to 
euvy , treachery , and malice, that we are 
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happy, to see Nature making holiday in 
the bosom of harmless Innocence ? — — 


That there is a necessity for education, 
Mr. Shandy — quoth Yorick — is one of 
those truths, which every day confirms; 
—— it is the wisdom — the interest — 
the duty of a State — to spread it through 
the remotest corners of its empire. —— 
Trace those, who have felt the cruelty of 
the Law, and we shall find them for the 
most part trained in chose numberless parts 
of the metropolis, which are the very dens 
of immorality, and kennels of plunder; — 
bred without the advantages of instruction, 
the only polisher of Nature;— from their 
infancy taught those lessons, which lead 
them to execution. — — — Trace one of 
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these — Perhaps, while clinging to its 


mother's breast, this child of misery is 


; $heltered by a garment, which its mother 
| has el — — — Such scenes famili- 
arxized, become woven in the nature; — bold 4 


| and daring the parent, the child becomes the 


same. — — The wretch knows that part 
of the Laws, which his Country marks as 
due to his offences; — — — it is impressed 
on his mind by a father's lips, — who 


warns him — not for the good of society, 


or the sake of morality — but, as he would 
— to shun the border of a river, or the 
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brink of a precipice — — to escape death. 
— — — JInured to one eternal scene of 
peril and debauchery, he holds his life 
upon a chance, and revels at his return. — — 
As the seaman ventures on the formidable 


ocean — the Soldier in the field — with 
mind made up, to live or die — this 
wretch hurries from his den, and prowls 


for prey. 


| 
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— — She was sitting, an' please your 
Honour, at the door 'of a cottage — with 
two of the sweetest babes, scarce higher 
than your Honour's knee: — her eyes were 
fixed on the Moon, which was at the full; 
— might be pale, — but the Moon, 
F think, made her more 80. — I do not 
know what was in her countenance — but 
the moment, I saw her, I could have sat 
down, and wept with her. — — — 

— — — she is bewilder'd, Trim — 
quoth my uncle Toby. — — 
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Not so, an' please your Honour —— — 
The Nightingale was singing; and she said 
to it, while the tears trickled fast down 


ler cheeks — — 


— — — I could have kissed them away 
— but without any bad meaning, (con- 
tinned Trim ) — for, had a whole battalion 
have dared to persecute her, I really believe, 
your Honour, I could have stood up against 


them all! — — 


But what did she say to the Nightin- 


gale, Trim? — — 


*)— —,,If you have cause to mourn, ** 


said she — „how much more reason have 


*) Shaw has made use of this idea, in his Ode to the 
Nightingale. 


re 


he 
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I !* — — then clasped her little beauties 
to her bosom. — — 

My uncle Toby rubbed the tip of his 
forefinger alternately across each eye — — 
it seemed to be one of those movements, 
which strive to hide a feeling act under 
that of an indifferent one. I am certain, I 
saw a tear in the corner of his left eye — 
which he somehow or other omitted to 
wipe away. 


— — — When she saw me, an' 


please your Honour — continued Trim — 


she pointed at me, — then hid her head 
on the necks of her little ones. — — — 
What could be the meaning of that, Trim? 
— quoth my uncle Toby — — 

An' please your Honour, I went up to 


her, and told her, I was a friend, — that 
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I could not bear to see Innocence, as she 
appeared to be, in distress, without offering 
her succour, — that I was a Soldier — and 
that the duty of a Soldier was, to protect 
the unfortunate. — — 


That was gallantly said, Trim— quoth 
my uncle Toby. 


An' please your Honour — when I 
mentioned the name of a Soldier, she rose up 
her head, — pointed at my uniform, — 
shriek'd, — and then sunk between her infants, 
who crawl'd upon her, and smil'd— — — 
An' please your Honour, their smiles made 
my heart bleed: — — — When she came 
to herself, she thanked me for my care. 
— — I took out what little I had in my 
pocket, and offered it to her — — — 
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Thou art a generous soul, Trim — 
quoth my uncle Toby —— An' please your 
Honour — quoth Trim, bowing to my 
uncle Toby, —if ever I exercise generosity 
— it is your Honour, who has train'd me 
to it, and given me the example. — — 

My uncle Toby seem'd to feel that 
sensation — which a modest consciousness 
of merit often colours the cheek with. 


Trim continued — What money can 
bring back my poor Eowarpr!— said she, 
s0bbing; — he was killed in Flanders! — — 


If it was not for the glory, Trim — 
quoth my uncle Toby — I conld almost 
wish that I had never been a Soldier. —— 


He fell by the chance of War, an' 
please your Honour — quoth Trim. — — 


—— — 


— — But War makes so many Orphans 
and Widows, Trim! — quoth my uncle 
Toby, ( $ighing) — — 

— — Then it is our duty to provide 
for them — replied Trim — — 

We are deserters there, Trim — quoth 
my uncle Toby. — 

An' please your Honour, I told her, that 
the money would be of service, to supply 
her children — —A little provided them — 
she replied — She hoped that Gop would 
guard her sweet babes: — As for herself, 
she said, she had drank but a little water, 
and eaten a dry crust, all that day; —it 
was well — she said with a grievous smile 
— that Providence had shaped her appetite 
— to the means of gratifying it. — — — 


An' please your Honour, I bade her be 
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comforted — Gop only knows — said I — 
what turn a battle will take — — When an 
Army of Troubles are in movement to 
attack us — it is onr duty, my dear lass 
— said I — to fortify ourselves in the best 
manner we can; — and if we are attacked — 
why. then — it is our duty to make the 
best resistance we are able. — — I never 
shall recover it — said she, wiping her 
eyes with her apron, which was as white 
as the snow — — — Che was clean, an' 
please your Honour, amidst all her sor- 
rows. — — * 

— — Why did he leave her to join 
the Wars! — quoth my uncle Toby, in a 
tone of feeling regret — — 

Trim's cheeks were suffused with 


blasches — — 


— — — He was kidnapp'd, an' please 
your Honour — — — Then he was mur- 
dered, Trim! — quoth my uncle Toby, 
(Wringing his hands. ) — — 

An' please your Honour— said Trim 
— I think, there cannot be gronnds enough, 
for making War — when we cannot raise 
Troops sufficient — without such pitiful 
means. — — — Every Soldier, Trim — 
quoth my uncle Toby — should be a Vo- 
lunteer; — and in raising a Corps, I would 
never receive a man into it — but who 
came into it Sober: — A Soldier should 
feel, what he is going to fight for; — and 
he should enter the Lines with a warm 
heart — and a sound conscience, — — 

If your Honour will give me leave, 


— quoth Trim — I will repeat the story 
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as I received it — from poor Anna — for 
that is her name; — I told her mine was 


Trim. — — You look as if you pity me — 
said she — and I will tell you my story. 
' — — An' that I do, and to my soul — 
| replied I. — — — I sat down with her at 
| the door; — the Moon shone beautifully 
| ——— I was happy and unhappy, an' please 


| your Honour, at one and the same time. —— 


How is that, Trim ? — quoth my uncle 
Toby. — — — 

— — — I felt, an' please your Honour, 
— as if I loved her, and every thing about 
her; but my heart was wrung at her afflict- 
ion. —— This little piece of ground — said 
the — was well cultivated; — it was the 
pride of Epward — and the pride of 
myself — — it is a ruin now! — the weeds 

H 
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already begin to cover it. — — We have 


been fed by our neighbours, Mr. Trim — | 


said she — as well as they could afford it 
— ever since Epwanp was stolen from 
me: — — he was beloved by them all; — 
they feel for his Wife and Children: — — 
he was good -natured; and the artful took 
advantage of it; — it was his feeling heart, 
that won mine — —T saw him hazard his 
life, to save the nest of a Sparrow — — I 
loved him for it! — and, althongh I was 
superior to him in birth and education — 
Chis heart was better than riches, Mr. 
Trim) — I quitted my Father's house; and 
we were married. — — — My Father has 
not seen me from that time; — he will not 
own me — said she, wiping her tears away. 


—— He must have a hard heart — said 1—— 
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— — An' so he must, an' please your 


' Honour — — for a man, that would not 
give his child the best quarters — althongh 


it may have neglected a small part of its 


duty — deserves to lye in the open field, 
without straw, to sleep on — or a tent, to 
| cover him. — — That is, if he can sleep. 
| Trim — quoth my uncle Toby. — — He 


| might lye in the trenches for me, — quoth 


Trim — though water cover'd him—— He 


is only fit for a) Drummajor, an' please 


pour Honour! 


— — He would be too crnel for any post, 


Trim — he should be drill'd, and then 


drumm'd out of the ranks of Society! — 


*) It is part of the duty of this Oificer — to attend 
flagellatious, and tally the strokes. 
II 2 
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quoth my uncle Toby; — for he wil- 
lingly forgets his first duty, — which is 
that of Humanity. — — | 

—— If he will not capitulate with his 
own flesh and blood, an' please your Honour 
— quoth Trim — how dreadful must be his 
Surrender — when Death summons him! — 
nor his praying, nor his fasting, an' please 
your Honour, will avail him any thing 
then. 

— — Continue the story of Anna, Trim 
— quoth my uncle Toby — — — 

Trim bow'd, and continued — — We 
were seated at the door — said Anna — 
It was a fine Sun - shine morning — one 
Sunday in last July — drinking our milk, 
and eating our bread and butter: — — poor 


EpwarD had one Child on his knee — 


| and I had the other on mine: — a Soldier 


came by — — (It was my dress, an' please 


your. Honour, that made her heart ach so, 


when she first saw me) — — he seemed 
quite fatigued — continued ANR A — — 
EDwarD asked him to fare with us, — he 
thank'd us — and sat down and refresh'd 
N (Twas more than he deserv'd, 
an' please your Honour — an' 80 you'll 
say) — — He staid with ns till the Sun 
went down; — he kissed my poor unfor- 
tunates — and said he wished us well —— 
Ile begged Epwarp to join him a little 
way, as he didn't know the country — 
EpwarD went with him! — — Here, 
an' please your Honour, she turned almost 
distracted, and wept bitterly! — the remem- 


brance of it came so strongly across her, — 
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She continned — When dusk came, I pre- 
pared our supper of raddishes and cheese; — 
and now my heart began to misgive me 
— — I look 'd ont at this door every mi- 
nute; — every breeze, that made the leaves 
rustle — I thonght was his steps —— O! 
Mr. Trim; — said she — I cannot help my 
despair! — there did I sit with my wretch- 
ed infants! — I was distracted — I tore 
my hair! — — and when I received this 
letter a few days after, I was going to 
murder these dear children, and myself! — 
a storm rose — I thonght Gop was angry 
with me, and I pray'd forgiveness for my 
wickedness. — — Here she felt her pocket, 
and took ont a letter: — — it was $0 bli- 
*ter'd! and rumpled! — an' please your Ho- 


nour, it seem'd as if it had been drench'd 
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in the rain. — — It was her tears, Trim — 


quoth my uncle Toby. — — 
These were the words of the letter, 


please your Honour : — 


» MY DEAR ANNA!** 

„I nave been kidnapp'd by Serjeant 
„Callous. I pray Gop, to take care of 
» yon, and my dear children. —— My heart 
„is almost broken — — I hope I shall see 
„vou again — if not in this life, we may 
„meet in the next. — — ANNA] I love 
„vou in my heart — and shall, till death, 
., Wherever I may be — — 

„ Your unfortunate Husband, 
„though constant — 


+ EDW ARD. 


„There's a great many more been ser- 
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„ved the same as me — We don't know 


„where we're going to be sent to.“ — — 


Trim — quoth my uncle Toby, rising 
suddenly from his chair — though I had 
but a shilling in the world — this VVidow, 
and these Orphans, should partake it! — 
I will go with you, Trim, to the very 
Cottage. — — It is four miles from us, 
an please your Honour, — quoth Trim. —— 
If it were fifty, Trim, replied my uncle 
Toby, I would reach it — tho' I had no- 
thing but my crutch to help me there. —— 


Kind - hearted Toby! — — May the 
Being, who made thee benevolent, make 
thee happy! — and when thine eyes are 
closed in that sleep — which is the fate, 


alike, of every constitution — the flowers 
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that would spring from thy grare, shall 
not be kept back for want of moisture —— 
The tears of the Generous and the Brave 


shall water it! — — 
* * 


* 


— — Take care of the twigs, — an' 
please your Honour — said Trim, at the 
same time pushing them back with his stick, 
to let my uncle enter the cottage — near 
the door of which a felled tree was lying. 
— Trim followed. 

They found Ax x A feeding her Children; 
— — the meal of Charity had just been left 
by a grey - headed oNd mncih.. = — 

There is a something about ausTic B- 


NEVOLENCE , more grateful to my feelings, 


— — — — 


— — than the contributions of thousands 
towards raising an Ilospital. — — — How 
can I account for this? — — Is it that in 
the latter case DovpT hangs so heavy upon 
my affections, as to retard their motion ? 
— — — for Vanity so often usurps the 
place of real Humanity — that it would 
puzzle Sacactrr herself, to know, which of 
the two were in action. — — Perhaps it 1s 
that simple and natural impulse of honesty, 
with which the Rustic acts, — that tunes 
my frame to a more pleasing harmony. — — 
+ The GrnenosrTrY of polished life, mingles 
itself with such an infinitnde of artful 
movements, that NaTureE seems to dis- 
own it. 

Gentle reader! — think not Ax x A lazy 
in her grief; — — — she secwed for her 
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ands | poor, but kindhearted neighbonrs; — — — 
low the tears of sorrow and of gratitnde often 
in followed her needle. — — — When Trim 
pon | entered, — she immediately remembered 
n? | him; — — — You are Mr. Trim — said 
the I AnNA,— who pitied my misfortunes, as I 
ud | lat night told you my story. — — — Yes, 
of Anna! — replied Trim, (with a look of 
is generons sympathy) — and Shall, as long 
. as I have a head to remember, and a heart 
es to feel. — — — Every one, who knows 
— your story, Ax XA — quoth my uncle Toby, 
es (gently taking her by the hand, and alter- 
1 nately patting the cheeks of her children) 
- — every one, who know your story, ANNA 


— — must feel for you. — — — Serjeant 


7 Callons — said Ax RNA, (with a look of 


p melancholy certainty) — knew. how cruel 
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— 
he was acting, — but he did not feel! —— 
Feeling has nothing to do with his Com- 


mission, ANNA — said my uncle Toby. 


— — — Then he has no duty to perform 


in this world — quoth Trim — — And 1 
Should think, your Honour, — we might 0 
very well dispense with his post. — — — 
So do I, Trim — said my uncle Toby. — — 
I did not inform your Honour — said Trim 
— of the letter, that Ax NA received from 
Flanders. — — — 

Poor AxxA trembled — — — the stream 
of sorrow was not dried up — — — She 
wiped the tear from her cheek; — — an- 
other came, — she wiped that away too; 
—— still another supplied its place. —— — 
Surely such perseverance argues some right 
— real or supposed. — — 


— — She took a letter from her bosom 
— that was not the one! — — she kissed 
ard lodged it there again. — — — She then 


took the other from her pocket, and hand- 
ed it to Trim, — —— The Corporal, with 


due military obedience — raised his right 
hand — placing the back of it — so as to 
be rather above parallel with his forehead, 
— and with his left delivered the letter, to 
my uncle Toby. — — — 

— — At the time the old man entered 
— to bring his contribution towards the 
szubsistence of Ax NA and her children — 
AxxA was weeping over the fatal letter, she 
had received from EDwarnp. 

— — There are moments, when Grief 
is 80 bashful, — that she loves — not only 
to hide her tears — but even the very cause 
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of them; — — — this was one of those 
moments. — — — As the old man entered, 
she hastily dried her eyes — and as hastily 
deposited the letter in her bosom. 

The following was the letter from 
Flanders : 

» DEAR ANNA! 

„I Ax sorry to write yon bad news 
„ — Indeed I am! — — — Epwanp re- 
„ ceived two shots in yesterday's engage- 
„ ment. — — — Poor fellow ! —— We laid 
„many a night in the same tent! —— — 
„We had a great regard for each other — 
„ for we partly shared the same fate — — 
„I was kidnapped as well as him. — The loss 


„of me has broken an aged Mother's heart. 


6 I maintain d her once! — — She 


„perished with grief and hunger — — — 


Om 


» How many a night has EpwarpD and my- 
„self shed tears — instead of being asleep — 
„and fretted on our $straw! — — — Ile has 
„often told me, how happy you lived toge- 
„ther, — and what sweet little children you 
„had. — —— ,,I shall never see them again, 
„„James!“ — he'd say — then turn his head 
„ from me, and weep like a child! — — | 
„I wish I had been killed iastead of him! 
„— — He bade me send to you the inclosed 
„little locket, which you gave him, (as he 
„told me) for his kindness to the Sparrow. 
„— — lle gave it to me just before they 
„dressed his wounds; — — about eight 
„ hours after, he died! — — — Had the 
»» Serjeant been as kind to EpwarD, * 
„Epwanp was to a bird — this wouldn't 
have been. — — — What a shame! — 
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„They look more cool here, in killing 
„men, and seeing bloodshed, — than we do 
„in the country, when we kill the insects, 
„that blight our trees. — — — I never 
„thought that men could be so cruel, Ax xA! 
„— — If ever I return, I'll maintain 
„vou and your children instead of my 
» Mother. — — 
» Your unfortunate friend, 
» JAMES. ©* 

» If the great folks were to feel what we 
„feel, — they wouldn't be so ready to make 
„ wars. 

Before my uncle Toby had half read 
the letter, — he went to the door to finish it. 
— — — AxNA (Said he to himself) has 
Sorrows enough of her own, — without 


Seeing mine too! — — 


: 7 
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DD ——————— 


GrxrROUS Topy! — — — 

Tell me, Ax x A — said my uncle Toby, 
in a tone of the sweetest sympathy as ever 
hung on the lips of Humanity, — — tell 
me, Ax NA — how can I make thee forget 
thy troubles? — — — I never shall forget 
them! — said Ax NA, clasping her hands 
together — —— but I shall remember your 
kindness, and Mr. Trim's, as long as I 
live! — — — 

Had Nature placed speech in her heart, 
she could not have spoken with more 
sincerity.— — 

The looks of Trim, and of my uncle 
Toby, 
her; — — — „Thy thanks have cancelled 
the obligation, that thou owedst unto us, 
— if fellow - fecling — which we naturally 

I 


it, and answered 


acknowledged 
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owe to each other — may be thus accoun- | 


ted an obligation.“! — — 

— — Give me the other letter, Ax & A. 
— said my uncle Toby, (in the modulation 
of tenderness.) — I have a use for it — 
and, I hope, for thy happiness. — — 

Ax x A drew the letter slowly from her 

besom, — it was a hard trial! — — it was 

| parting with the dearest companion, she 
had — except her children: — — but Gra- 
titude whispered in her ear — — ,,Thy 
Benefactor asks it!“! — — Tere it is! — 
said AxNAa, with the most patient sweet- 
ness. — — 

My uncle Toby folded np the letters 
in a blank cover, which he had prepared 
before he set out; — — it was his inten- 


tion, to have sent the one, that Trim hai 


* mY 


— 
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— 
repeated to him, — to Anna's father. — — 
Ile thought there was strength sufficient 
in that; — — but such a reinforcement, as 
the one from Flanders! — — and the ex- 
pedition, to be conducted by Trim, too! 
— — it couldn't fail — — 


I will not advance a line — said my 
uncle Toby, as he inclosed the letters — — 
There is force enough, — quoth he, — to 
take the strongest fortress, that was ever 
garrisoned by ANGER or REVENGE, — — 


I'll not write a word in it. — — 


Here, AxxA! — continued my uncle 
Toby, (with as much generous and mili- 
tary warmth, as if he were planning the 
relief of some important post) — be of 
good cheer, my dear lass! — the day may 

I 2 
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be ours! — — direct this, in your own| 


hand - writing — to your father. — — 


— — Trim took a pen from a little 


case, which he drew from his pocket, and, 


dipping it in the ink, gave it to Anna. 
—— ANNA took the pen —— her lips grew 
pale — her hand trembled: — — He will 
not open it! — said she, sighing deeply; 
— — he knows my writing too well! — — 

As $he finished the direction, a drop — 
as clear and spotless, as the eye of Ixxo- 
CENCE ever shed — fell on it; 1 
would have done honour to the brightest 
page of Mäcr: — — But, alas! — it was 
the consecration of VorTHLESSNESsS ; — — 
for the tear of virtuous Dejection mingled 
with the name of a — Father, and an 


enemy! ——— 
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Unnatural union! — — — 
Trim shall take it! — said my uncle 
Toby, addressing himself to A&R A — he's 


a kind soul, and will act for you as a Bro- 


cher; — — and if we are defeated, ANNA, 


1 will be as a Father to you, and to 


your Children; — — they shall have my 
bowling - green to gambol in; — — and, 
when they look around, and see my Forti- 
fications, — which may remind them of 
the means, by which they lost their Father, 
— — they may then look up with a grate- 
ful countenance, — and thank the BEING 
of Brings, who has sent them another in 
his stead. — — — Trim shall take it! —— 
An' please your Honour — said Trim — 
he cannot hold out long! — — Tell 
him, Trim — quotk my uncle Toby — 


1 


3 | 


that T am an old Soldier, who received a 
wound, — — — \ f 
— — What! — exclaimed Ax NA, (with t 
a look of frantic pity) — and were you 
kidnapped too? —— No, my poor lass! — 
replied my uncle Toby — I went willingly | ! 
to the Wars, — — The profession of af 
Soldier is an honourable one — when it is 
honourably used — — to resist Oppression, 
not support it. — — — It is meant as a 
shield, to cover those, who are not able to 
protect themselves. — — — Tell him — 
continued my uncle Toby, addressing him- 
self to Trim — that my wound prevents 
my hazarding fatigue, or I should have 
had the honour of waiting on him my- 
self. — — But first attend me to the Inn, 
Trim, where I will wait thy return. — 
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The Landlord of A&R A's cottage was, 
fortunately , nnlike the common run of 
those beings: — — $he owed her rent; — 
she was welcome to owe it! — — — 

My uncle Toby, at parting, tenderly 
kissed the Children; — — the tears were in 
his eyes. — — He gave Anna — first his 
hand, and then his purse: — — she re- 
ceived them both with that timid mo- 
desty — which a delicate mind commonly 
accepts with. — — 

Ax RA locked the door of her cottages — 
she fled to her Landlord — and immedia- 
tely paid her rent. — — — 

Av was honest, too, amidst all her 
FOFFOWws, — — — _ 

—— Sarely, with all these virtues, her 
Father will forgive her! — — — 
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— Leave we Trim, enter'd on his new 


Commission. — — 


» * 


— — My uncle Toby was now seated 
at the fire side, with his pipe in his 
month. —— — I Wish — said he, in a tone 
of feeling impatience — I wish, Trim was 
returned. — — — At that moment the door 
opened, and Trim entered. — — My uncle 
Toby started up from his chair — — „ẽ A 
» Capitalation, Trim?“ — — — An' please 
your Honour — replied Trim, in a firm 
tone of voice —— You may starve him out 
Soner. 

Had my uncle Toby, at the head of a 
brave legion, been totally defeated, he 


n evv 
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could not have looked more sorrowful: — 
the pipe drooped between his fingers, and 
the tobacco fell from it to the ground. — — 

An' please your Honour — said Trim 
— when I saw him —— I couldn't speak to 
him. — — I didn't like his countenance 
— — but I gave him the packet. — — 
He looked at the direction, — then at me 
— then at the direction again. — — — 
„This is from ANNA! — Said he, frown- 
ing. — — Then it's from as honest aySoul 
— said I — as any in his Majesty's three 
kingdoms. — — — He looked as black as 
gunpowder at me, your Honour, — and then 
read the letters. ——— „Serve him right!“ 
— said he — — (I suppose, your Howour, 
he meant his being kiduapped first, and 
killed afteryyards) —— „let her starve! —— 


„and harkee, fellow! if yon trouble me 
„any more about her and her bastards, “ 
— — Bastards! — said I — — they are as 
honestly begotten, as yourself — (I could 
not help it, your Honour — — I liked his 
conntenance little, and his language less.) — 
And what — said I — if they were ba- 
#ards! — they could not help it, poor 
babes! — — but if only Bastards had hard 
hearts, I should believe your Honour as 
vile a one, as any in the kingdom! ——— 
I thought, an' please your Honour, he was 
going to attack me, but I was ready to 
receive him; — — indeed, your Honour, I 
believe he saw I was a Soldier, for I thought 
it my duty, to defend the defenceless: — 
poor EpwarD is dead! — he couldn't 
stand up for himself! — — to insult the 
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grave is dastardly, — but to insult the grave 
of a Soldier — and a son too! — — I 
couldn't bear it. — — — 

— — Describe his person, Trim — 
quoth my uncle Toby. — — Trim bowed 
— — » \\hy, then, an' please your Lo- 
nour, — he has as forbidding a countenance, 
as yon would sec in the face of a Ruffian; 
—— his checks worne, — his forehead clondy 
and wrinkled; — — his body Wasted — — 

— — — [It is his conscience, that preys 
upon him, Trim — quoth my uncle 
Toby. — — 

— — An' please yonr Honour — re- 
plied Trim — I do not think he has one; 


— — he looks like one of those soldiers, 


who doesn't fight for the sake of a good 


cause, your Honour, — but for the plun- 


der, he expects afterwards, — — His hair 
is almost white. — — 

— — — [lis actions are a disgrace to 
his head, Trim! — said my uncle Toby. —— 

An' please your Honour — quoth Trim 
— he has no more feeling in his heart, than 
a bullet. — | 

— — Then we must be fathers to the 
fatherless, Trim — quoth my uncle Toby. 
——— I am sorry you returned his fire, 
Trim! —— it is noble, to be a faithful ally, 
— but it is wise, to be a peaceable one 
als), — — — 

At this moment a Messenger enter'd 
the room. —— It was from AxxA's father; 
— he had burst a blood - vessel in the 
violence of his , passiun, which continued 


aſter Trim had left kim. — He wish'd to 
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sce Ax NA, and the Corporal. — — I called 
for ANNA — said the Messenger, and she 
directed me here. — — Her father wishes 
to see her, and the Soldier, he offended. — — 
I fear he will not be long in this world! 
— — — Advance, Trim — qnoth my uncle 
Toby — and give him all the succour you 
are able. — — An' please your Honour — 
Said Trim — I pity bim now! — — — 

Trim, though fatigued, remember'd he 
was going upon duty; — his knee pain'd 
him, — but the lightness of his conscience 
made his steps easy! —- — | 

As Trim departed, my uncle Toby and 
he exchanged something like a congratula- 
tory look. — ONES They had made overtu- 
res for peace, but were refused; — — the 


enemy to sue in turn —— it was glorious! 


, , eee ati. ¶ ⁰˙Uuös ent — — _ 
4 * 
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— — But my uncle Toby and Trim loved 
peace too Sincerely, to trifle with the feelings 
of the enemy. 


* * 


My uncle Toby now filled another 
pipe. — — Suspense lengthened the pauses 
between each whiff, — while Faxcr paint- 
ed to his imagination, Trim entering — 


the olive-branch and the laurel budding on 


his brow. — — 


— — There was something of an 
April cast in the countenance of my uncle 
Toby; — for, although a sunshine settled 
on it, — still a few light clouds kept con- 
tinually passing it; ——— These were but 
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thin shades of UNcERTA NTT crossing 


Horn. — — — 


The sun was now going down: — 
as the day- beam waned, my uncle Toby's 
impatience increased ; — his eyes were ever 
and anon fixed on the lock of the door. — 
Ile rose up — walk'd — sat down — rose 
up — went to the window; — — and it 
was not till the ruddy light was $nnk 
half-way in the bowl of his second pipe, 


that Trim returned — — — 
= 


When Trim enter'd, there was such 


an expressive melancholy pictur'd on his 


visage, — that, had Curarrulness met 
him in her way, the smile had fled from 
her cheek, and she had becume the sister 


of Sorrow! — — 
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My uncle Toby immediately rose from 
his chair. — — What! Trim — quoth he 
— in a low tone of monotonons despon- 
dency — „Ilave we lost the day again ?“ 
— — — An' please your Hongfr — replied 
Trim — I called for Anna, as the Mes- 
senger directed me. — — We took her and 
her sweet little babes with us; — — and 
when we reached her father's door, the first 
account, we received from an old female 
housekeeper, was — He was dead! — — 

_ please your Honour, poor 
Ax NA sunk on the threshold. — —— When 
we recovered her — she would see her 
father — — she flew to his bed; — — the 
face of her father, an' please. your Honour, 
was the face of a stranger! — — she threw 


her arms round his neck, and wetted his 


þ 


| 


cheeks with her tears — — — , You cannot 
„push me from you now! © — said she, 
clinging to him — and turning back her 
head, as if she fear'd being taken from 
him... An' please your Honour — 
she kissed his cold lips, as it she were 
struck with madness. — 


Ax Nx A will turn melancholy! — quoth 
my uncle Toby, pressing his hands toge- 
ther, — — 


— --. —Comsider , your Honour, — said 
Trim — she is delicate, and her misfor- 
tunes are too heavy for her. — — — An' 
please your Honour, his Will was lying 
by his side; — — — perhaps he intended 


to alter it in Ax NA's favour — — — but 


Fate was against her. 


R 


— — 


" 
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Is she unfortunate there too, Trim? 


— quoth my uncle Toby —— Poor AnxA! 

Trim — continued my uncle Toby, 
sighing deeply — — it is our duty — both 
as soldiers and men — — to zclieve the 
misfortunes of this poor lass; — — — for 
she has been undone by the unfeeling 
cruelty of a Father, — — and the perſfidious 
and unwarrantable treachery of the Army. — 

My uncle Toby blushed at his last ob- 
servation, — and Trim's cheek ansvered 
Wa 

WreTcneD ANNA! — thy virtues de- 
served a better fate. — — — But my uncle 
Toby will act as a father to you, and to 
your Children; and Trim will be his 
auxiliary. — — The heavier thy sorrows, 


the greater shall be their efforts, to preserve 
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thee! — — And if the cold unfeeling 
world should slight thee, — — (which 
thou may'st expect; — for Toxruxz has 


trampled on thee, — and a parent given 


the example to desert thee!) — my uncle 


Toby and Trim shall soften thy distresses 
— by redoubling their kindness! — — — 

Dear GENTROSHT T! — GRATITCDE shall 
walk by thy side, — that, when thou slip- 
pest, she may support thee; — and if the 
path be too rugged for thy feet, which 
MrsFonTUNE may have robbed of their 
defence, — — GRATITUDE, With a hearty 
willingness and dewy eye, (remembering 
the past )—shall stoop down; — and, taking 
off the sandals from her feet, — fasten 
them on thine! — — — 


+ 
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